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The Commercialism of Our Times. 


Hear this, all ye people give ear, all ye 
inhabitants of the world: both low and high, 
rich and poor together. 

They that trust in their wealth, and boast 
themselves in the multitude of their riches; 
pone of them can by any means redeem his 
brother, nor give to God a ransom for him: 
(for the redemption of their soul is precious 
and it ceaseth forever): that he should still 
live forever and not see corruption. For he 
seeth that wise men die, likewise the fool and 
the brutish person perish, and leave their wealth 
to others. 

Their inward thought is that their houses 
shall continue forever, and their dwelling- 
places to all generations; they call their lands 
after their own names. Nevertheless man be- 
ing in honor abideth not: he is like the beast 
that perish. This their way is their folly; yet 
their posterity approve their sayings. 

Like sheep they are laid in the grave; death 
shall feed on them; and the upright shall have 
dominion over them in the morning; their 
beauty shall consume in the grave from their 
dwelling. But God will redeem my soul from 
the power of the grave: for he shall receive 
me. 

Be not thou afraid when one is made rich, 
when the glory of his house is increased. For 
when he dieth he shall carry nothing away; 
his glory shall not descend after him. Though 
while he lived he blessed his soul (and men will 
praise thee when thou doest well to thyself, ) 
he shall go to the generation of his fathers; 
they shall never see light. 

Man that is in honor, and understandeth not, 
is like the beasts that perish (Psalm xlix). 


The Solitary and the Social Meal. 


In an article entitled ‘‘The Indigestion of 
Loneliness’? a writer in The Lancet tells us 
that one of the reasons why it is ‘‘not good for 
man to be alone’’ is that lack of company at 
dinner will cause his food to disagree with 
him. He says: 

**There are some few happily disposed indi- 
viduals who can dine alone and not eat too 
fast nor too much nor too little. With the 
majority it is different. The average man 
puts his novel or his paper before him and 
thinks that he will lengthen out the meal with 
due deliberation by reading a little with, and 
more between, the courses. He will just em- 
ploy his mind enough to help, and too little to 
interfere with, digestion. In fact, he will 
provide that gentle mental accompaniment 
which with happier people conversation gives 
toameal. This is your solitary’s idea. In 
reality he becomes engrossed in what he is 
reading till suddenly finding his chop cold he 
demolishes it in a few mouthfuls; or else he 
finds that he is hungry, and, paying no atten- 
tion to the book which he flings aside, he 
rushes through his food as fast as possible, to 
plunge into his arm chair and literature after- 
ward. In either case the lonely man must 
digest at a disadvantage. For due and easy 
nutrition food should be slowly taken and the 
mind should not be intensely exercised during 
the process. Every one knows that violent 
bodily exercise is bad just after meals, and 
mental exertion is equally so. Wise people 
do not even argue during or just after dinner 
and observation of after-dinner speeches will 
convince any one that most speakers neither en- 
dure themselves nor excite in their hearers any 
severe intellectual effort. In fact, the experi- 
ence of countless generations, from the Red In- 
dian of the woods to the white-shirted diner of a 
modern party, has perpetuated the lesson that 
a man should not eat alone, nor think much at 
this time, but should talk and be talked to 
while he feeds. Most people do not think 
much when they talk, and talking is a natural 
accompaniment of eating and drinking.’’ 

Women, we are told, fare even worse than 
men when obliged to make a solitary meal. 
A man may generally be trusted to take food 
enough, even if alone: but a woman ‘‘is less 
inclined to realize the gross necessities of ex- 
istence, therefore when doomed to dine alone 
she often does not dine at all.’”’ Says the 
writer further: 

‘She gets dyspepsia because her digestion 
has not sufficient practice; a man gets it be- 
cause his functions practise it too often in the 
wrong way. Worst of all, perhaps, is the case 
of the solitary cook. In the myriads of small 
flats in London there are thousands of women 
‘doing’ for their solitary masters or mis- 
tresses. These women whose main occupation 
is to prepare food for others find it impossible 





to enjoy or even to take food, themselves. As 
confectioners are said to give their apprentices 
a free run of the stock of the shop for the first 
few days, knowing that it will effectually cure 
appetite afterward, so the women who are 
always occupied with buying and preparing 
food grow unable to use it for themselves. 
These people suffer from dyspepsia which is 
cured if somebody else manages their kitchen 
for a week allowing them to make meals with- 
out preparing them. It needs no moralist to 
declare the evils of solitariness: Man or wo- 
man is a gregarious animal. Physically and 
intellectually we improve with companionship. 
Certainly it is not good to eat and to drink alone. 
It is a sad fact of our big cities that they hold 
hundreds of men and women who in the day 
are too busy and at night too lonely to feed 
with profit, much less with any pleasure’’ 

Whether the social or the family meal be 
more wholesome than the solitary repast, de- 
pends on the tempers, dispositions and moral 
or spiritual atmosphere one has to swallow 
with the company of others. Evil communica- 
tions corrupt good food as well as manners. 
And the communion table of fault-finding, 
complaining of members present, or insidious 
slurs on absent acquaintances, is certainly a 
school of sin for children to sit at, and an 
imbibing-place of spiritual poison for all who 
participate. Said the apostle, ‘‘Ye cannot be 
partakers of the Lord’s table and of the table 
of devils’ (1 Cor.x: 21). And table-companions 
by the savor of their spirits seldom escape mak- 
ing their meal-time rather the one or the other. 
‘‘Christ at the daily meal,’’ is a suggestive title 
of arecent book. And we are as responsible 
for bringing the savor of his spirit with us to 
the meeting about the table, as to the meet- 
ing on benches or pew-seats. 





Insanity from War. 

Less is said about insanity as a part of the 
harvest brought home to us by war, than of 
intemperance and other vice. But, as the 
Friend in Nebraska who sends us the following 
extract from the New Republic Patriot says, 
‘Insanity among soldiers is no new thing. 
Everybody that reads the events of the sol- 
diers expects that many of them will go crazy. 
But the fact of their being so is generally con- 
cealed from their friends, if they are danger- 
ous, until recovery or death. The concealment 
from their friends as to where they are, hor- 
rid as it is, seems politically needful.” 


One. of the saddest results of war but com- 
paratively unknown to the nation at large, 
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and entirely unreckoned in the glories of ex- 
pansion, is the large number of once promis- 
ing young men made hopelessly crazy by it, 
who are now worse than drivelling idiots com- 
pelled to spend the remainder of their ruined 
lives in close confinement, says the Washington 
correspondent of the Indianapolis Sentinel. 
A great many of them—just how many is a 
secret carefully kept by the powers that be— 
are incarcerated in the government asylum for 
the insane, called ‘‘St. Elizabeth’s,’’ which is 
situated just inside the District line between 
the river and the Maryland hills. On last 
Decoration day the graves of more than one 
thousand eight hundred insane soldiers, most 
of whom died at St. Elizabeth’s since the be- 
ginning of the war in China, were strewn 
with flowers; and if tears were shed, heaven 
knows they were not for the poor fellows at rest 
beneath the sod, but for their infinitely less 
fortunate comrades, whose living tragedies 
are hidden within the gloomy walls of the 
asylum. The little God’s acre with its rows 
of plank-marked graves occupies a shady dell 
at the foot of the hospital grounds. There a 
speaker’s stand had been erected, festooned 
with bunting conspicuous among which were 
the flags of Cuba and the Phillipines. About 
four hundred of the less dangerous soldier 
patients took part in the proceedings with 
veterans from the Washington Grand Army of 
the Republic post named ‘‘John A. Logan’’ 
There was a choir composed of employees of the 
institution and inmates who have their ‘‘lucid 
intervals,’’ besides the St. Elizabeth’s home 
band of fifteen pieces, which may generally be 
depended upon to do excellent work, though 
now and then some daft performer forgets his 
score, and goes off on a rag-time air of his own. 

The asylum authorities, by the way, encour- 
age music at all times among the patients, 
believing that it has a beneficial effect upon the 
mentally unbalanced. The strange choir has 
many excellent voices, especially among the 
females and it was noticeable that the most 
restless became quiet while the singing was 
going on. But oh! it was pitiful. Meanwhile 
at barred windows pallid faces overlooked the 
scene with gibbering lips and eyes that had 
‘‘no speculation’’in them. Wild yells were 
occasionally heard, subdued by the thick walls 
of padded cells, and the keepers watched with 
the eyes of hawks every movement of those 
at temporary liberty. It seemed like a hor- 
rible travesty when the speaker thanked the 
Lord that so few had been removed by death, 
and the band played ‘‘He Giveth His Beloved 
Sleep.” 

There is no doubt that everything possible 
is being done to relieve the condition of the 
wretched wearers of Uncle Samuel’s army and 
navy uniforms who are imprisoned in the va- 
rious government asylums, but their grim walls 
conceal horrors of which the world knows ab- 
solutely nothing, and besides which Dante’s 
hypochondriacal visions of Inferno fade to 
insignificance. It is said that to St. Eliza- 
beth alone upward of one thousand crazy sol- 
diers have been sent from the Phillipines, but 
for some unknown reason the exact number is 
withheld by the authorities and a cumplete 
list of them cannot be obtained. Even their 
names and real condition are carefully con- 
cealed from the public. People who have 
relatives and friends in the asylum and have 
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tried to find out something about them, say 
they might as well be dead and buried for all 
the information they can gain. Thus men 
drop out and are forgotten while yet in the 
land of the living. 





Trying to Make the Anti-Cauteen Law Odious. 

A letter from Manila has come to our place 
of sojourn in the East, from which we reprint 
the following extracts: 


From the very first there was a determina- 
tion among the drinkers and those desirous of 
perpetuating the canteen to make the law ex- 
pelling it odious. There was evidently boast- 
ing in more than one regiment that people 
would find out that there was more drunken- 
ness and more court martials without the can- 
teen than with; and soldiers seem to have pur- 
posely gone on drunks and been most promptly 
arrested that the boast might be made true. 
It also appears as though during the canteen 
days many a soldier under the influence of 
liquor was quietly taken care of and sobered 
off who in anti-canteen days is put under arrest 
thereby purposely swelling the number of ar- 
rests. 

Last evening I listened to a talk by Captain 
Stewart of the Twenty-fifth Infantry (all col- 
ored troops). This regiment is stationed in 
the province of Zambeles. The colonel said 
to the chaplain as pay day came around after 
the canteen was abolished that he now would 
see such drunkenness and vice as had never 
been before. Six days passed, the soldiers 
having usual freedom and everything was or- 
derly and quiet. When the chaplain showed 
the colonel the figures and statements, com- 
paring that pay day with others and the colonel 
had, and did acknowledge that it was the most 
orderly and best time they had ever had. 

My belief is that wherever excessive drink- 
ing and bad conduct have followed on the pay 
days after the abolishing of the canteen, it 
is because it was deliberately determined that 
it should be so. There is much complaint be- 
cause of the loss of the canteen fund, and cut- 
ting down to army rations, and many of the 
boys do not look beyond to the evil of making 
men drunkards in order that the mess-table 
be better supplied, for it inevitably followed 
that the greater the canteen fund, the greater 
the amount of liquor consumed. 


oo 


IN a recent report of ‘‘Fragments of a 
Symposium” the editor found himself injecting 
comments of his own, with the apologetic 
remark that if the conversation was ‘‘hastily 
yet he hoped not impertinently interrupted, 
and not without sympathy, as groping after the 
same end” (which we hold dear—the develop- 
ment and propagation of our spiritual prin- 
ciples). The urgency of mail time ina distant 
place prevented a desired revision which would 
have made the spirit of this remark more man- 
ifest. 

In attempting to turn the mind a little 
deeper we would by no means discourage those 
who have the welfare of any portions of our 
profession at heart and are well aware that it 
is unfair to judge a speaker by his detached 
sentences. All personality, however, was 
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eliminated, and no reflection made (for lack of 
acquaintance) on the Quarterly Examiner. 


The Light by Lonely Rock. 

That is avery tender story concerning faith- 
fulness in humble places, which Jean Ingelow 
has related for us. It was in one of the Ork- 
ney Islands, far beyond the north of Scotland, 
On the coast of this Island there stood out a 
rock, called the Lonely Rock, very dangerous 
to navigators. One night, long ago, there sat 
in a fisherman’s hut ashore, a young girl, toil- 
ing at her spinning-wheel, looking out upon the 
dark and driving clouds, and listening anxious- 
ly to the wind and sea. At last the morning 
came; and one boat, that should have been 
riding on the waves, was missing. It was her 
father’s boat. And half a mile from the cot- 
tage her father’s body was found, washed upon 
the shore. He had been wrecked against this 
Lonely Rock. 

That was more than fifty years ago. The 
girl watched her father’s body, according to 
the custom of her people, till it was laid in the 
grave; then she lay down on her bed and slept. 
When the night came she arose and set a candle 
in her casement, as a beacon to the fishermen, 
and a guide. All night long she sat by the 
candle, trimmed it when it flickered down, and 
spun. So many hanks of yarn as she had spun 
before, for her daily bread, she spun still, and 
one hank over to pay for her nightly candle. 
And from that time to the time of the telling 
of this story, for fifty years—through youth, 
maturity, into old age—she turned night into 
day. And in the snow-storms of winter, in 
the serene calms of summer, through driving 
mists, deceptive moonlight and solemn dark- 
ness, that northern harbor was never once 
without the light of that small candle. How- 
ever far the fisherman might be standing out 
to sea, he had only to bear down straight for 
that lighted window, and he was sure of safe 
entrance into the harbor. And so for all these 
fifty years that tiny light flaming thus out of 
devotion and self-sacrifice, helped, and cheered 
and saved. 

Surely this was finding chance for service 
in a humble place. Surely this was lowliness 
glorified by faithfulness. Surely the smile of 
the Lord Christ must have followed along the 
beams of that poor candle, glimmering from 
that humble window, as they went wandering 
forth to bless and to guide the fishermen toss- 
ing in their little boats upon the sea. ‘‘Let 
your light so shine before men that they may 
see your good works and glorify your Father 
which is in heaven.”’ 


WE long to do the great deed, to strike the 
mighty blow, in the sight of the world and 
we are apt to fail when life makes its severest 
demands upon us, and calls us to do our work 
patiently and well, however humble it may be. 
Arthur Hugh Clough has well put it: 

We ask action, 

And dream of arms and conflict : 
And string up 

All self-devotion’s muscles, 

And are set 

To fold up papers. 

But it is the folding up of papers that most 
of us have got to do in this life; and the real 
test of life is, not whether we fight battles 
and slay enemies, but whether we fold up 
our papers well.—Henry L. Schwab. 
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For “Tue Frignp,” 
Historical Sketch of the Friends’ Meeting-house 
at London Grove, Chester (o., Pa. 


In the year 1714 several Friends, having 
settled in the western part of Marlboruugh 
Township, held a meeting for worship, by com- 
mon consent, at the house of John Smith, one 
of their number. 

Ten years later, in 1724, a meeting was 
settled there by Chester Quarterly Meeting 
(now Concord), and Friends were given leave 
to build a meeting-house near by on the north- 
erly corner of London Grove Township. We 
are not informed as to the character of this 
building, but it was presumably a temporary 
structure, perhaps of logs, as we find Friends 
concerned to build a new and larger house in 
1743, less than twenty years after. There is 
reason to believe that the latter was of bricks, 
but the record does not reveal its dimensions, 
though it was doubtless large enough to ac- 
commodate the Western Quarterly Meeting, 
which was established in 1758, and held at 
london Grove. However, in the Second Mo., 
1775, New Garden Monthly Meeting suggested 
to the Quarter that the house be enlarged, 
“the better to accommodate this large Quar- 
terly Meeting,” and offered a subscription of 
£175 towards defraying the expense. 

A committee was appointed by the Quarter 
to confer with New Garden Friends, and the 
result was that the other Monthly Meetings 
were asked to raise £125 (making a total of 
£300), which they did promptly; and the addi- 
tion was made by putting an extension to one 
end of the old building, leaving the brick wall 
standing between the old and new apartments. 
This arrangement, however, does not appear 
to have been satisfactory, as the recurds oc- 
casionally refer to the ‘‘inconvenience of this 
house” 

Being floored with bricks, steps were taken 
in 1782 to substitute one of boards ‘‘The 
Friends appointed in Fifth Month last to pro- 
cure a boarded floor for this house, having 
performed the service, now inform the amount 
of expense to be £28, 5s, 3d, of which the sev- 
eral Monthly Meetings are desired to pay their 
quotas at or before next Quarter to Joseph 
Pennock” 

But Friends were not yet satisfied, and after 
ten years of patient endurance the Quarterly 
Meeting makes this minute, Fifth Month, 1792, 
viz: ‘‘On consideration of the inconvenient 
construction of this house, Benjamin Mason 
(and others) are appointed to inspect the same, 
and, if a profitable alteration can be made, re- 
port accordingly.” At next meeting the com- 
mittee recommended ‘‘that the middle wall 
which divides the two houses, be taken down, 
and falling partitions substituted in their 
room; that the galleries in the large house 
for elderly Friends be taken away, and a gal- 
lery be placed along the west side of both 
houses for their use; that a part of the youth’s 
gallery in the west of the house be taken down, 
and the upper windows glazed; which, with 
two stoves for the large house, and some other 
small alterations, we think will for the present 
remove the inconveniency Friends have so 
long labored under, all of which we submit to 
the Quarterly Meeting.’’ The proposition was 
adopted by the Quarter and carried out sub- 
stantially as outlined by the committee, at a 
cost of about sixteen hundred dollars. So far 
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as a meeting place was concerned, Friends 
now evidently enjoyed a good degree of tran- 
quillity for eighteen years; but in 1810 their 
minds were again disturbed by the announce- 
ment that the house was unsafe, as is fre- 
quently the case where walls have been tam- 
pered with. A committee of inspection re- 
ported that, in their opinion, a few inexpen- 
sive repairs would suffice for the present; 
which were ordered made. But only one year 
later (1811), the building was pronounced too 
small to accommodate ‘‘the large number of 
Friends who generally attend this meeting.’’ 
A committee was appointed to consider the 
subject. After considering the proposition 
for nine months they reported in Fifth Month, 
1812, that ‘‘no way opened with clearness to 
move forward in the case.” Thus the matter 
would appear to have closed; but it is not yet 
abandoned, for one year later we find it revived 
by London Grove Monthly Meeting, and as 
usual, a committee was appointed. At the 
next meeting, Fifth Montb, 1813, instead of 
a report of the committee, the following brief 
minute appears, ‘‘The further consideration 
of altering or rebuilding the house occupied 
by this meeting is discontinued.”’ 

It would seem as if the case was now almost 
consigned to oblivion. However, four years 
later, Fifth Mo., 1817, London Grove Monthly 
Meeting again comes forward, but this time 
with a definite and business-like proposition, 
as follows, viz: ‘‘This meeting, in view of the 
incommodious and decaying state of what is 
called the old meeting-house at London Grove, 
has taken into consideration the expediency of 
building a new one, of nearly the following 
dimensions, to wit: Ninety feet long, by forty- 
five feet wide and twenty feet high from floor 
to ceiling, with a youth’s gallery in front to 
contain five benches, and a sliding partition 
across the middle of the building for the ac- 
commodation of the Quarterly Meeting; and 
such other arrangements as may be found 
necessary for the use of this Monthly Meeting; 
also a cellar or wood-house underneath, fifteen 
by twenty-five feet, and the building to be 
roofed with cedar. The members of London 
Grove Monthly Meeting have subscribed three 
thousand dollars towards the expense of the 
said building; provided the rest of the Monthly 
Meetings of the Quarter should approve of the 
proposition, also the plan of the house, and 
should conclude to make up the remainder of 
the money required to complete the same.’”’ 
Which being read in this meeting ‘‘the further 
consideration of the subject is referred to the 
following committee, viz: Thomas Berry [and 
thirty-four other Friends]. 

At the next meeting the committee reported 
that ‘‘having twice generally met in free con- 
ference, and deliberately considered the sub- 
ject, we agree in judgment that it would be 
right, if agreeable to the Quarterly Meeting, 
to adopt the proposition of London Grove 
Monthly Meeting, with a little change in the 
plan, viz: To take down both the present houses 
and erect a new one, ninety-five feet long by 
forty-three feet wide, of the height, and with 
a gallery for youth as suggested; the cellar 
to be twelve by fifteen feet; the front and 
back of building to each contain two doors and 
ten windows, and the ends one door and five 
windows each. A double sliding partition is 
to divide the house into nearly equal parts, 
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and a single one to run across one of these 
apartments; with an adjoining. building for 
the reception of wet clothes. The cost has 
been estimated at five thousand five hundred 
dollars—all of which we submit to the Quar- 
terly Meeting. Eighteenth of Eighth Month, 
1817.’’ Which being approved, it is recom- 
mended to the constituent Monthly Meetings to 
promote subscriptions among themselves for the 
purpose of carrying ihe proposal into effect; 
and transmit to next meeting an account of the 
several sums subscribed. In the Eleventh 
Month the Quarter records, ‘‘that the Monthly 
Meetings inform the following sums have been 
subscribed toward the erection of a meeting- 
house at London Grove, viz: Centre Monthly 
Meeting, four hundred and eighty-seven dol- 
lars; Kennett, seven hundred and fifty dollars; 
New Garden, eight hundred and nine dollars; 
Fallowfield, five hundred and eight dollars; 
amounting in all to two thousand five hundred 
and fifty-four dollars,’”’ and with London Grove’s 
contribution the sum reaches five thousand five 
hundred and fifty-four dollars, ‘‘which, claim- 
ing our attention, the following Friends are 
appointed to receive the money subscribed and 
proceed, when the season will admit of it, to 
provide materials and procure the erection of 
the house according to the plan already de- 
cided upon, viz: William Elliott [and fifteen 
other Friends]. 

The work now proceeded without interrup- 
tion, or change of plan, except that five feet 
were added to the width, making it forty-eight 
long by ninety-five feet. The Quarterly Meet- 
ing in the Fifth and Kighth Months, 1818, were 
held at Nottingham, but the new house was 
ready by the Eleventh Month, the first Quarterly 
Meeting being held the eighteenth of that month. 

And now, after a lapse of eighty-three years, 
the substantial stone walls of this house seem 
to be as solid as ever, and good, apparently, 
for another eighty or one hundred years. 

THOMPSON FRAME. 





Too Easy.—Earth’s garden spots — the 
places where the air is most balmy and the 
skies most sunny, where the ground brings 
forth abundantly with but little cultivation, 
and food can be had for the plucking—would 
seem at first thought to be the most desirable 
places in which to live. So much of time, toil 
and worry, might be saved in such a paradise. 
But ease brings degeneracy, and these places 
where the soil is richest and the climate kind- 
est do not produce the highest type of man- 
hood. The place where nature simply opens 
her hand and pours out her bounty with no de- 
mand for an equivalent in labor, is not the one 
where man develops in intellect or enterprise. 

Something tu battle with, something to con- 
quer—something that opposes his progress 
and calls out his strength, man must have, or 
he ceases to grow. As it isin the natural 
and physical world, so it is in the mental and 
moral. Ease and what we call prosperity are 
not the material out of which strong and no- 
ble characters are wrought. The treasures 
dropped at our feet are not the ones which 
really enrich us, but those for which we must 
toil and strive with all that is best and noblest 
of our being.—Selected. 





“‘To have wrong done to us is never so ex- 
pensive as to do wrong’’ 
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MY PRAYER. Captain Mahan on Christianity. 
Father, lead me day by day, ‘‘Captain Mahan must be awarded the honor 
— ae ee way 9 of applying the ‘higher criticism’ to Chris- 
Show pene tery gos ng iy og tianity in order to make out a pious defense 
. : fur war. At the Episcopal Church congress in 
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the spirit of Christ and the actual deeds of 
war. We are not now saying that these things 
are in any way wrong from another point of 
view than that of the Christian, but they are 
clearly so from that. Captain Mahan, it would 













When in danger, make me brave ; Providence, R. I., he argued that war is not | Seem, has not quite caught the idea of the New 
Make me know that thou canst save ; antagonistic to good old Christian doctrine. | Testament. He need not blame poor Herbert 
Keep me safe by thy dear side ; To be sure, there is an ‘uneasy feeling’ that | Spencer or Frederic Harrison or any other 
Let me in thy love abide. war is never just right, but, says the captain, | agnostic for adulterating Christian doctrine 


with modern humanitarianism. The Founder 


‘this feeing is not of Christian origin, but has odern a , 
of Christianity Himself is to blame for the 


When I'm tempted to do wrong, rather been imported into and imposed upon 


Make me steadfast, wise and strong ; 









Christianity by those alien to its beliefs.’ And| troublesome peace notion which they have 

h ll al I stand ae : 7 ae . 1 . 

a ae thy mighty heed. this is where the captain’s ‘higher criticism’ | taken up with. Captain Mahan must first get 
comes in. He proceeds to show that the anti- | Tid of the Sermon on the Mount and the preach- 

When my heart is full of glee, war feeling finds its extremest exemplars now- | eT of it before he is driven to the necessity of 







laying this sin at the agnostic’s door. After 
disposing of the agnostics as being beyond the 
pale, what will Captain Mahan do with the 


Help me to remember thee— a-days in persons who are not Christian believ- 
Happy most of all to know ‘ers at all, such as the agnostic philosophers 
That my Father loves me so. and humanitarians, like Herbert Spencer, Fred- 









‘ ic i i Prince of Peace? He has explained to the 
re 8 ial Bata eric Harrison and John Morley. Those wicked ea : 

ee they no Seine aaa: men have attempted to ingraft their alien} World the significance of Lord Nelson’s career 
May I hear the heavenly voice anti-war principle upon the main body of Chris- and the influence of sea power on history. 
When the pure and wise rejoice. tian doctrine, but the captain is too smart for Will he likewise tell us what is the significance 





of Christ’s accepting the cross rather than be 
saved from it by the sword? who declared that 
He had power to summon to his defense the 
legions of angels, but who said to his disciple 
who struck tke first feeble blow in his defense: 
‘*My kingdom is not of this world, for then 
would my servants fight;’ and ‘‘put up thy 
sword within the sheath, for all they that take 
the sword shall perish by the sword.’’ The 
whole tenor of Christ’s teaching, as was his 
personal example, was toward peace and not 
toward war. While it is perfectly true that 
He never specifically said war is wrong any 
more than slavery is wrong, He gave the most 
impressive sanction to the command, ‘‘Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” A grow- 
ing comprehension of what the power of that 
commandment is ultimately makes human slav- 
ery impossible. -It is equally true that it makes 
war impossible; for as ‘‘love worketh no ill to his 
neighbor, ’’ a deep and true love for men is ordi- 
narily inconsistent with slaughter of therh. The 
man who really loves his neighbor (and the 
nation is but man ‘‘writ large’’) will certainly 
exhaust every expedient to avoid killing him. 
So far in the world’s history it seems to have 
been impossible to wage even the holiest of 
holy wars, like that with Spain for example, 
without stirring up the most ferocious passions; 
without adding enormously to violations of 
those commandments on an observance of which 
Christ founded his Church. Greed is let loose 
and runs from heart to heart like a prairie-fire; 
adultery and fornication enormously increase; 
falsehood is exchanged for that truth which 
every man should speak with his neighbor; 
stealing, great and small, is rife and meets 
with no rebuke; murder is frequently com- 
mitted under indifferent eyes. Finally, bad 
runs to worse until that extreme contradiction 
is reached in which the chief magistrate of a 
great nation orders a war of extermination on 
men fighting for their liberty—just such a war 
as Weyler waged under the Spanish flag in 
Cuba, and which led us, in a spirit of righteous 
indignation to begin war to stop it. This is 
the sequel of a war begun for humanity. What 
man in the face of such awful facts as these 
dares to stand up and justify war and claim 
for it the sanction of the Founder of Chris- 
tianity? One is equally stupified by the intel- 
lectual folly and by the impiety of such an at- 
tempt. Every word of Christ and every act 


them, and has now learnedly exposed their un- 
godly exegesis. Asa higher critic the cap- 
tain seems to be a stunning success, yet the 

a at last go home to thee, triumphant reception of his ideas by the bulk 

ivermore thy child to be. f Christi nelars and teach 

—The Child’s Companion. ee Se eee ee ere 

eh rather disastrous in the end to Christianity.” 

eo The foregoing from the Springfield Repubdli- 

Mohammed Instead of Christianity . can is very interesting. Captain Mahan’s con- 

I observe with especial sorrow that many | tention that the ‘‘uneasy feeling’’ that war is 
Protestant clergymen mistakenly suppose that | never just right ‘‘is not of Christian origin, but 
they can safely substitute at this day and in| has rather been imported into and imposed 
our country the teaching of Mohammed for the | upon Christianity by those alien to its beliefs,” 
teaching of Christ. We all know the tempta- | will make some persons who have tried to un- 
tions to which such clergymen are exposed. | derstand and be ruled by the spirit of Christ, 
It is so much more comfortable to ‘‘swim with | rub their eyes. The first witness of that spirit 
the tide,’’ and it is so much more certain that | in the heart of man was declared by a pretty 
the incomes on which themselves and their] good Christian authority to be ‘‘joy, love, 
families are dependent for the comforts and | peace.” Supposing that a man had ‘‘joy, love, 
luxuries of life will share in the commercial | peace’’ in his heart, how could he go into war 
prosperity of the country if the doctrines | except under the direst compulsion of necessi- 
preached by them and advocated in their re-|ty. And if he did go into it, to what extent 
ligious journals recognize that the making of | would ‘‘joy, love and peace’’ remain with him? 
money is the first duty of man in the new cen- | General Sherman, as good an authority on war 
tury, and that keeping one’s self unspotted|as Captain Mahan, said, ‘‘War is hell.” Ac- 
from the world, so far from being, as was for- | cording to Sherman, then, a man being in war 
merly supposed, true religion and undefiled, | would be metaphorically ‘‘in hell.”” Could he 
is a foolish and sentimental expression, incana-| be in that condition and yet have ‘‘joy, love 
ble of application in the rough world in which | and peace” in his heart? Another good Chris- 
we live, where each man’s duty is to take care | tian authority, of higher standing than Captain 
of himself. Knowing the despotism the prac- | Mahan in things spiritual, said, ‘‘Unless a man 
tical men in the pews exercise over the pulpit | have the spirit of Christ he is none of his.” But 
in such matters, we ought to think with great | how could a man in the spirit of Christ do those 
charity, not only of the clergymen who fail to| things, for example, which have been done 
preach Christianity and who substitute Mo- | during that war which Dr. Lyman Abbott told 
hammedanism in its place, but also of the mis- | us was more unselfish and noble even than our 
sionaries who, in distant lands and surrounded | Revolution—roast Spaniards to death in the 
by traders and soldiers, have persuaded them-| iron hull of a stranded ship or deliberately 
selves that the robbery and murder of weaker | shoot one in the back as he was running away, 
peoples, with their attendant horrors, cannot | and then record the exploit in a magazine ar- 
really be helped in an age so practical as ours | ticle? Or how could he have the spirit of 
and so determined to pursue only practical | Christ and yet directly or indirectly kill eighty 
ends, and that therefore such crimes are no| odd Filipinos in a single town because one 
longer to be unsparingly condemned; but, after | Filipino in that town killed one American? Or, 
making all the allowance the most abundant | how could he have ‘‘the spirit of Christ’’ and 
charity can suggest, it will still remain a grave | yet directly or indirectly fill his enemy with 
and menacing peril to American respect for| gallons of water, and then torture him by 
the moral law if clergymen are permitted with- | stamping on his stomach and chest until agony 
out rebuke to preach the righteousness of un- | compelled the victim to tell where he hid his 
necessary or aggressive warfare; the killing| gun? Christ, it is true, said, ‘‘If thine enemy 
of weaker peoples in order to reduce them to] hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give him drink,” 
subjection and the robbing them of their pos- | but it is evident He did not mean by that to 
sessions. — Wayne Mac Veagh, Oration at Cam- | sanction the ‘‘water cure” torture. To most 
bridge. frank minds there is ghastly contrast between 


May I do the good I know, 
Be thy loving child below, 
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of his, from birth in the humility of the man- 
ger to death in the shame of the cross, con- 
tradicts such a claim. Let men claim, if they 
will, that war may be demanded for the satis- 
faction of lusts they have not learned to curb, 
or that it may be the outcome of a hard police 
necessity, but they will try in vain to reconcile 
it with the ideals of Christ. From the instant 
they abandon their lives to the utter self- 
renunciation of the teaching of Jesus Christ 
they will know that an irrepressible conflict 
exists between his Spirit and that of war. War 
exists in the world as slavery existed, in spite 
of Christianity; but as the calm light of Chris- 
tian love and self-denial spreads over the trou- 
bled and suffering earth, the lurid glow, the 
passions, and the anguish of war inevitably re- 
cede. The kingdom of Christ is within not 
without, and its weapons of conquest are spir- 
itual not carnal. At least this is the gospel 
according to the four evangelists and St. Paul, 
though evidently it contradicts that according 
to Captain Mahan. The process by which war 
will be driven out as a discarded agency in hu- 
man affairs is analogous to that which has ex- 
cluded torture from judicial procedure or slav- 
ery from among the institutions of civilized 
countries. It will become at once so shock- 
ing to the enlightened mind and so great a 
block to real progress that men will turn in 
earnest to the cultivation of those higher mo- 
tives and resort to those practical expedients 
that will loosen the hold of this disease on hu- 
manity. The simple principles of action that 
Christ taught, a rational consideration for the 
right and the welfare of others, these are the 
motives which, gradually extending from in- 
dividual to national conduct, will win the vic- 
tory. The practical expedient which will ac- 
company and act in obedience to the higher 
motive is judicial arbitration in some form. 
Its advance, while comparatively slight in pro- 
portion to the final result to be gained, is great 
in comparison to the barbarism of past centu- 
ries. It looks now as though the world were ap- 
proaching one of those great critical periods 
—as though all nations were descending into 
a “‘valley of decision’’—in which it is to be 
determined whether we are to move back 
toward a fresh and destructive reign of blind 
force, of passionate, conscienceless rule, or 
from which we shall emerge toward a larger 
measure of truly democratic and therefore 
peaceful sway. The men and women who 
would render any real service in having a ver- 
dict rendered in favor of democracy and peace 
must be prepared to sacrifice lower interests 
for the higher. Their function is to hold the 
mirror up to the base nature of war, to show 
its fallacies and sophistries, its cruelties and 
demoralization, its false glory; to expose as 
each war impends, or is being waged, the false- 
hood and deceit by which its advocates and 
promoters seek to justify it. This work means 
martyrdom, petty or great, but those who see 
the splendid final victory to be achieved, who 
would wear the enduring crown of the future, 
will not hesitate on that account. They will 
joyfully, enthusiastically continue their work 
if they have caught the spirit of that Leader 
whom Captain Mahan seems to us to misinter- 
pret, and who, with an infinitely severer trial 
to undergo than can threaten them, said that 
his work in the world was to bear ‘‘witness 
unto the truth.”—City and State. 









takes to preserve it, as well as by what it 
originally costs. Men may steal your diamonds 
who would not trouble things of less value. 
The cost of holiness was the blood of the Son 
of God; and greatly does he mistake who sup- 
poses it can be preserved by anything short of 
eternal vigilance. 


whatever is like itself. 
to meet its own image. Accordingly, the soul, 
so long as it is stained with sin, has an affinity 
with what is sinful. 
from iniquity it ascends bodily upward and 
rests by the impulse of its own being in the 
bosom of God. 
taken away and a union, strong as the universe 
and lasting as eternity, necessarily takes place. 
‘*He that is joined unto the Lord is one spirit.”’ 


ance in a holy life. 
sand reasons, why we should yield a little to 
the temptations by which we are surrounded, 
good degree of decision and tenacity of pur- 


affairs uf life. How much more so in the things 



















For “THE FrRrienp.” 
Some Reminiscences of a Good Man—LEhbenezer 
Worth. 
(Continued trom page 414, vol. Ixxiv.) 

On Ebenezer Worth’s farm there was a pretty 
large tract of woodland. A Friend desiring 
to purchase some wood as it stood, they walked 
through the part he wished to buy, and each 
as they went, put down on paper what they 
thought it wasworth. After getting through 
and comparing figures, they had each reached 
the same amount as to the value of the timber, 
their figures were the same. 

Another triangular tract was looked over 
and a price agreed upon per acre. On sur- 
veying it, there turned out to be about double 
the quantity supposed. The purchaser being 
still willing to take it, E. W. became uneasy 
lest he might not realize what he had first an- 
ticipated, and said, ‘‘ Now when thou has dis- 
posed of this wood, if thou fails to make out 
of it what thou first expected, let me know 
and | will make it up to thee.” 

It is understood that it was not unfrequently 
the case for him to ask to have the oxen put 
to the cart and send a load of wood to some 
poor family in the neighborhood. 

It was the writer’s privilege to accompany 
KE. W. on three visits to a person (W. E. Udder- 
zook) condemned to death for the murder of 
his brother-in-law, in order to obtain an insur- 
ance that had been placed upon his life. His 
voice in addressing him was mellowed down 
into a tone that was both tender and entreat- 
ing, but it is feared, failed to make much last- 
ing impression. W. E. U. was an uncommon 
man, of fine physical development, cleanly in 
person, neat in his dress, and courteous in 
manner. 

Dr. Charles Evans, Aaron Sharpless and 
other Friends being at the writer’s house, in- 
quired what effect Ebenezer’s communication 
seemed to have on the poor man: they were 
informed as above stated. When Dr. Evans 
remarked that it reminded him of a visit of 
George Dillwyn to a similar prisoner in Bur- 
lington jail; on returning from which, he met a 
Methodist minister on the street, who inquired 
of him as to the spiritual condition of the pris- 
oner and was informed that he seemed indif- 
ferent to anything they could say to him. The 
minister then said, ‘‘Ah, Mr. Dillwyn, you are 
not the man to preach to sich a hardened sin- 
ner as he is, let me go and see him and I will 
shake him over—about ten minutes, and then 
you can go and preach to him, and it may do 
him some good.” Another of our ministering 
Friends did subsequently so shake him over the 
**bottomless pit’’ as to make him quake, and 
in great measure to confess his guilt to the 
writer in his cell. 

Robert Scotton, an esteemed minister, and 
Joseph Elkinton, Sr., a valuable elder, spent 
some time at Tunesassah usefully employed 
in caring for and instructi:g the Indians. The 
latter, after his return, paid a visit to them 
when under the care of E. W., and remarked 
to the writer that E. W.’s talking to the In- 
dians was at times so reverential and impres- 
sive as to seem almost ‘‘apostolic,’’ they (the 
Indians) held him in great esteem. E. W. 
was mindful to visit the sick and infirm, but 
not many socially. 

When taking leave, on one occasion, he re- 
marked, ‘‘he hesitated to invite persons to 


Maxims from “The Interior Life.” 


BY T. C. UPHAM. 


The value of a thing is known by what it 


It is of the nature of holiness to unite with 
It flies on eagles wings 


But when it is purified 


The element of separation is 





A fixed, inflexible will is of great import- 
Satan will suggest a thou- 


but let us ever stand fast in our purpose. A 
pose is of great importance in the ordinary 


of religion. A double-minded man—he who 
has no fixedness of purpose, no energy of will 
—is unstable in all his ways. Ye who walk 
in the narrow way let your resolutions be un- 
alterable. Think of the blessed Saviour’s, 
**My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me?” Though He was momentarily forsaken, 
at least to be left to anguish inconceivable 
and unutterable, his heart nevertheless was 
fixed and He could still say, “‘My God, my 
God.” 


THE Scriptures surpass in simplicity, strength 
and grandeur all the writings of Rome and 
Greece. Even Homer never approached the 
sublimity of Moses in his holy songs. especially 
the last which all the children of Israelites 
had to learn by heart. No Greek or Latin 
ode ever could attain to the sublimity of the 
Psalms; for example, that which contained 
“The God of gods, the Lord, has spoken,” 
surpasses all human conception. Never has 
Homer or any other poet equalled Isaiah in 
portraying the majesty of God, in whose sight 
kingdoms are but a grain of dust; the universe 
a pavilion which is raised to-day and taken 
down to-morrow. Sometimes the prophet has 
all the sweetness and all the tenderness of a 
pastoral in the smiling portraits which he 
makes of peace; sometimes he soars to such 
a height as to leave everything beneath him. 
But what is in heathen antiquity at all com- 
parable tu the tenderness of Jeremiah deplor- 
ing the evils of his nation; or to Nahum view- 
ing far off with his prophetic eye the proud 
Nineveh falling under the assaults of an in- 
numerable army? We seem to see that army; 
we seem to hear the clash of arms and noise 
of chariots; everything is painted in a lifelike 
style that seizes upon the imagination. He 
leaves Homer far behind him. Also read Dan- 
iel, declaring to Belshazzar the anger of Jeho- 
vah about to fall upon him, and search in the 
most sublime originals of antiquity for some- 
thing to compare to them.—Fenelon. 
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visit him, as he had no wife.’’ He used to tell 
the Indians that when persons were rightly 
joined together the connection was so intimate 
and sacred that neither one could ask for a 
blessing alone without including both. Un- 
married as he was, he certainly had a just con- 
ception of what constituted a true unity in 
married life. 

The late John G. Whittier in a private letter 
thus speaks of him, in allusion to some ex- 
tracts from his journal, that had recently been 
published: ‘‘I think the extracts indicate a 
character of rare unselfishness and practical 
piety and faithfuless to the Divine Monitor 
and Guide. One is glad to get away from 
the empty noises of self righteous presump- 
tion, and contemplate such a beautiful unworld- 
liness, such a close walking with the Maker. 
I think the papers very valuable, as they 
furnish a lesson greatly needed, at this time 
of loud profession and irreverent familiarity 
with Divine things and offensive self-glorifica- 
tion.”’ Ws Bs Be 

**For THE FRIEND.’ 


True Worship. 


Some thirty years ago an aged Friend felt 
a concern to hold a special meeting in the old 
meeting-house at Settle (York, England), to 
which the public were to be invited. When 
the time arrived, a goodly number of the latter 
responded to the invitation, and the meeting 
was gathered for some time in solemn silence, 
when the Friend rose to his feet with these 
words, ‘‘Doubtless many of you who are un- 
accustomed to our meetings for worship are 
wondering when the service will begin. The 
service will begin when you begin to serve.’’ 
He then resumed his seat, and the silence con- 
tinued and deepened. I do not know his name, 
I do not know what the rest of his vocal ser- 
vice on that occasion was, but I do know one 
heart to whom those few words went home, in 
an eloquent and never to be forgotten lesson; 
and to my own mind they have often returned 
in times of meeting, recalling the wandering 
thought, and reminding of the true spirit of 
worship. When we begin to serve—when the 
spirit of the created soars beyond its earth- 
born cares and fetters, and meets in sweet 
communion with the Spirit of the Creator, 
then, and not till then, can the service be 
said to commence, can the true meeting be 
held. Not in the earnest listening with the 
outward ear to the words of man’s wisdom, 
however intellectual and improving to the un- 
derstanding these may be, but with the spirit- 
ually hearing ear, and understanding heart; 
attuned to catch the softest whisper of his 
voice, whether it be in reproof, instruction or 
consoling love, attuned to listen for that still 
small voice, that was never yet listened for in 
vain. 


ers. The letter is dated ‘‘Philadelphia, Nov. 
10, 1739.” 

The Quakers. . . . . I think have left 
us an example of patient suffering, and did 
more by their bold, unanimous and persever- 
ing testimonies, than if they had taken up all 
the arms in the kingdom. In this respect I 
hope I shall follow them as they did Christ, 
and though I die for Him, yet take up no car- 
nal weapon in defence of Him in anywise.— 
Joseph J. Green in British Friend. 


Sectarianism vs. Loyalty to Truth. 

Narrow sectarianism is out of date. It isa 
block in the path of progress. It is scorned 
by all right-thinking persons. So strong and 
healthy is the objection to it, that there is no 
longer need to fight against it. To do so is 
to fight a man of straw. The real danger’ 
is from the opposite quarter. We are be- 
coming so fearful of sectarianism that we 
need to remind ourselves that Christian man- 
liness and loyalty to truth demand that we 
shall maintain a strong attitude, none the less 
strong because courteous, in upholding and 
spreading what we are assured is true. 

No truth is the exclusive property of any 
man or any denomination. There is no such 
thing as Methodist truth, or Presbyterian truth, 
or Quaker truth. But there is such a thing as 
forgotten and neglected truth. There is such 
a thing as a man, or a denomination discover- 
ing this truth, and compelling others to recog- 
nize it. This is what has actually happened 
in the case of Friends. The truth that God 
speaks in every heart has in its practical ap- 
plication been largely left to Friends to em- 
phasize. Yet, if we will but calmly think it 
out, we shall see that this truth is of the most 
vital importance. If we can make men realize 
this, it will have a tremendous effect upon 
their attitude towards God. The truth that 
God actually does dwell in his children, that 
He does supply them with the strength and 
comfort and purpose they need, if only they 
will submit to Him and co-operate with Him, 
is held by very many Christians, but it re- 
ceives an emphasis among the Friends which 
is rarely seen elsewhere. Yet it is one of the 
chief purposes of the work of Jesus Christ to 
show this to us. It is upon this that most of 
what are often considered our peculiarities, 
rest. Do we seek for outward as well as in- 
ward peace—peace among men, as well as 
peace with God? It is because the spirit of 
Christ within us is the spirit of justice and 
peace. Do we disuse outward rites and cere- 
monies? It is because the Lord has shown us 
that no outward ceremony is in itself pleasing 
to Him, and that outward ceremonies tend to 
take our attention from the very reality they 
are intended to typify. Therefore, as we see 
no command of Christ’s that indicates that He 
wishes us to accept any rites, we disuse them, 
but would lay additional emphasis upon the 
spiritual and practical fact that we are to 
be brought into and to maintain co-partnership 
with Him in everything. Do we conduct our 
worship without pre-arrangement, and do we 
uphold the voluntary system in our ministry? 
It is that Christ may have the leadership, and 
that everyone may be equally open, whatever 
his or her occupation may be, to receive the 
call into that department of work which Christ 
may indicate. Our plea is for reality, for the 
actual untrammeled work of the Holy Spirit in 
the hearts of men to-day. It is,a plea that 
should have its foundation in a living experi- 
ence of our own, and which we should then 
neither apologize for, nor hide, but make as 
effective as possible, that men may recognize 
the living and perpetual youthfulness and ap- 
plicability of the message of Jesus Christ. 

This is in no wrong sense sectarianism. It 
differs from it as the daylight does from candle 
light. It rests not upon prejudice or tradition, 
but upon principle. It is consistent with the 


















As Quick as the Telephone. 


One night a well-known citizen, who had 
been walking for some time in the downward 
path, came out of his home and started down 
town for a night of carousal with some old 
companions he had promised to meet. His 
young wife had besought him with imploring 
eyes to spend the evening with her, and had 
reminded him of the past when evenings passed 
in her company were all too short. His little 
daughter had clung about his knees and coaxed 
in her pretty wilful way for papa to tell her 
some bedtime stories, but habit was stronger 
than love for wife and child, and he eluded 
their tender questioning and went his way. 

But when he was blocks distant from his 
home he found that in changing his coat he had 
forgotten to remove his wallet, and he could 
not go out on a drinking bout without money, 
even though he knew his family needed it, and 
his wife was economizing every day more and 
more in order to make up his deficits; and he 
hurried back and crept softly past the windows 
of the little home in order that he might steal 
in and obtain it without running the gauntlet 
of questions and caresses. 

But something stayed his feet; there was a 
fire in the grate within—for the night was 
chill—and it lit up the little parlor and brought 
out in startling effects the pictures on the 
walls. But these were nothing to the pictures 
on the hearth. There, in the soft gloom of 
the fire-light knelt his little child at her moth- 
er’s feet, her small hands clasped in prayer, 
her fair head bowed, and as her rosy lips whis- 
pered each word with childish distinctness, 
the father listened, spell-bound: 
























































































































































Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep, 
If I should die before I wake, 
I pray the Lord my soul to take. 
















Sweet petition! The man himself, who stood 
there with bearded lips shut tightly together, 
had said that prayer once at his mother’s knee. 
Where was that mother now? The sunset gates 
had long ago unbarred to let her through. But 
the child had not finished, he heard her say: 

**God bless Mamma, Papa and my own self. 
God—bless Papa—and please — send him — 
home—sober. Amen.”’ 

Mother and child sprang to their feet in 
alarm when the door opened so suddenly, but 
they were not afraid when they saw who it was 
returned so soon, but that night, when little 
Mamie was being tucked up in bed, after such 
a romp with papa, she said in the sleepiest and 
most contented of voices: 

*‘Mamma, God answers almost as quickly as 
the telephone, doesn’t He?”’—Our Paper. 

TRUTH is the apostle before whom every 
cowardly Felix trembles.— W. Phillips. 





































MABEL THOMPSON. 





York, England. 
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GEORGE WHITEFIELD ON WAR.—Those who, 
like myself, have studied the Journals of the 
greatest preacher of the eighteenth century, 
George Whitefield, will have noticed that he 
not unfrequently refers to the Quakers, and 
to the kindness and hospitality shown him by 
them. I was lately looking through two vol- 
umes of his letters, published in 1771, and the 
accompanying extract is of such a character, 
that I think it cannot fail to interest thy read- 
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fullest appreciation of truth brought to us by 
others, and with fellowship with all who love 
the Lord. It can modify its methods but can- 
not sacrifice principle. 

No good end is gained by ignoring or hiding 
the truth we have once grasped. The fewer 
the number who hold it, the more important 
is it for us to be faithful. It is our solemn 
duty and welcome privilege to do what in us 
lies to bring others to grasp the same truth 
and enter into its wonderful privileges.—R. 
H. T. in the Interchange. 





The Greenland Missionary. 
We must be willing to be despised and re- 


jected, if we would follow Jesus. The success 


of the missionaries in turning the Greenlanders 
from darkness to light soon roused the hatred 
of the sorcerers, who had been accustomed to 
deceive the people, and they stirred up some 
wicked men to murder them. These men came 


to New Hernhuth and made their way into the 


mission-house while the native Christians were 
away, and they found only one of the mission- 
aries at home. This was Matthew Stach, who 
was busily engaged in translating. He showed 
no signs of fear and made no effort to get away 
from them. After they had sat a little while, 
their chief said, ‘‘We are come to hear good.”’ 
‘I am glad of it,’’ replied the missionary and, 
silence being obtained, he commenced by sing- 
ing a hymn and next prayed that the Lord 
would open their hearts. He then proceeded 
to talk to them. ‘‘I will not say much to you 
of the Creator of all things. You know there 
is a Creator;’’ and to, this they all assented, 
except one. ‘‘You also know that you are a 
wicked people.” ‘‘Yes,’’ they all replied. 
Now, then,’’ said the missionary, ‘‘I will tell 
you what is most necessary to know. You 
and I have a Saviour—He who created all 
things. He came into our world like another 
man, did the will of his Father, instructed 
mankind, was nailed to a cross, and slain, 
through the malice of his countrymen who 
would not believe his word. On the third 
day He rose from the grave, and ascended to 
heaven, whence He will come again in the 
clouds, when all the dead shall rise and appear 
before Him as the righteous Judge, and He 
will render to every man according to his 
works. ”’ 

‘Then, turning to the leader of the band, he 
continued, ‘But thou, poor man, what wilt 
thou say when all the persons that thou hast 
murdered shall cry out against thee at his trib- 
unal and say, This wicked one destroyed us 
when thou hadst sent thy messengers to call 
on us, and prevented our hearing about thy 
salvation” What wilt thou then answer?” 
The poor wretch stood silent and trembling, 
with his eyes downcast to the earth, while the 
missionary proceeded: ‘‘1 will tell you how to 
escape this dreadful judgment. Fall at the 
feet of Jesus. Thou canst not see Him, yet 
He is everywhere. Tell Him that thou hast 
heard He loves the human soul, that He rejects 
no one who cries for mercy. Cry that He 
would cleanse thee from thy sins in his blood, 
and put not off thy prayers, for thou art old, 
and death will soon forever cut off thy hope.” 

After Matthew Stach had done, Anna, who 
was a Christian, whose brother had been mur- 
dered, spoke of the power of Jesus’ blood, and 
told them she had felt its blessed effects, and 











THE FRIEND. 


entreated them to resist the truth no longer. 
They all listened with great attention, and 
afterwards walked before the house for some 
time with their hands folded, and towards 
evening went away, without offering either 
insult or violence. 


Thus God can turn the hearts of men like 


water, and can cause difficulties to melt away 
like snow before the sun. 

‘‘This poor man cried, and the Lord heard 
him, and saved him out of all his troubles. 


The angel of the Lord encampeth round about 


them that fear him, and delivereth them. 0, 
taste and see that the Lord is good; blessed 
is the man that trusteth in Him.’’ 


‘Notes from Others. 


Can men justly shed blood for commercial ends? 
—Franklin. 





“T am not disclosing any state secret,” said the 


French embassador at the University of Chicago 
last month, “ when I say that my experiences among 
the diplomats of many lands has strengthened the 
belief that I have always held that arbitration 
boards, not swayed by business or sentiment, but 
by intellect alone, must of a surety bring about a 
peaceful solution of the most difficult questions.” 
This is the view of a practical man of long experi- 
ence in diplomacy. His words strengthen the be- 
lief that the forces of development are slowly 


working toward a final solution of the question of 


war—a solution which will satisfy the highest 
morality of which mankind is capable.—Spring- 


field Republican. 


Herbert Spencer has written a letter pleading 
for mitigation of the war spirit, says a London 
despatch to the New York Journal and Advertiser. 
In it he says : “ Whatever fosters militarism, makes 
for barbarism ; whatever fosters peace, makes for 
civilization. There are two fundamentally opposed 
principles on which social life may be organized— 
compulsory co-operation and voluntary co-operation 
—the one implying coercive institutions, the other 
free institutions. Just in proportion as military 
activity is great does the coercive regime more 
pervade the whole society. Hence, to oppose mili- 
tarism is to oppose return toward despotism. My 
fear is that the retrograde movement will become 
too strong to be checked by argument or exhorta- 
tion.” 





VALUABLE Birbs’ Eccs.—Ex-Senator John Lewis 
Childs, of Floral Park, L. I., purchased of Jean 
Bell, of Philadelphia, a collection of North Ameri- 
can birds’ eggs and nests said to contain at least 
one specimen of every kind of egg known. Jean 
Bell has spent twenty-eight years in gathering this 
collection. In size they range from that of the 
Great Auk, which is valued at $1800, to that of 
the smallest humming bird. The collection cost 
over $25,000 in actual cash outlay for eggs. J. L. 
Childs will add the collection to his own, which is 
very large. He has a collection of stuffed North 
American birds which contain 700 species, with 
1000 of all known varieties. 





Ex-Mayor Hewitt, of New York, declares that 
to be rich and not to use riches for the general 
good is to be disgraced, “ because, after all, riches 
are but the result of general co-operation.” 

A recent writer in the Evening Bulletin of Phila- 
delphia has this to say about some religious sects : 
“The religious clubs (the churches) have in them 
many unselfish human beings, but an order in 
which the members would sacrifice themselves ab- 
solutely, effacing their own personalities absolutely 
(the most difficult of tasks), enduring persecution 
and contempt, poverty and the almost complete 
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severance of social ties, for the purely unselfish 
object of saving their fellows, was needed badly, 
and the Salvation Army was born. The Army saves 
immense expenditure of Divine grace. It is on its 
knees not for praying only, but for scrubbing. It 
shows the world.a combination of faith and works 
that appears to our imperfect vision something like 
perfection. If a good hustling job of hard and 
unpleasant labor will pave the way to the salvation 
of a human soul, the Army does the job first and 
prays afterward. It gets hold of a drinker ; it 
shows him a better way of life ; it gets the drinker 
to take that way, and thus it saves praying against 
the rum-seller. The Army aims to obliterate the 
drinker ; then the seller will shut up shop. To 
most of us the minstrel business of the Army is 
repellant. For many a year I hated it with the 
sour superciliousness of a Quaker, until I began to 
understand that the work justified the advertise- 
ment.” 





Items Concerning the Society. 


Our friends John S. and Esther Fowler having 
felt clear of further service for the present in 
these parts, have returned to their home. 

John and Elizabeth Bellows, after visiting a 
relative in New York State, propose taking pas- 
sage for England in the Oceanic on the 24th inst. 
They were for a time guests of United States Sen- 
ator George F. Hoar, at Worcester, Mass. Senator 
Hoar’s immigrant ancestor came to New England 
from Gloucester, John Bellows’ home, and the latter 
being applied to, several years ago, by the Senator, . 
for aid in tracing the connection, this led to a 
friendly acquaintance and correspondence ; and so 
to John Bellows’ recent presentation at Harvard 
University by Senator Hoar for the degree of A. M. 





Abram Fisher writes of his return home to Wood- 
land, N. C., in peace, after attendance of New York, 
New England and Canada Yearly Meetings.. He 
had service in New York Particular Meeting on a 
First-day ; also attended the Portsmouth, R. L., 
meeting twice on First-day. Being invited to 
“take charge” of the meeting, he declined. He 
encloses a portrait, with printed recommendations, 
of a Methodist evangelist who, he writes, “wanted 
my help to get employed. But I told him we did 
not believe in paying for preaching ; and he seemed 
surprised, as he said Friends in New England had 
employed him.” 





Two articles in the Atlantic Monthly of this 
month have the titles : “ Two Generations of Quak- 
ers,” one of these, contributed by Logan Pearsall 
Smith, being extracts from “An Old Diary,” and 
the other, by Rowland E. Robinson, presenting 
“Recollections of a Quaker Boy.” The pictures 
thus presented represent two widely removed gen- 
erations. 


Anna Votaw, of Richmond, Ind., who spent the 
winter and spring with her son, Albert Votaw, of 
Westtown School, Pa., recently returned home, 
having visited many meetings in and around Phila- 
delphia. 





A book of sermons by “representative Friend 
ministers,” illustrated with portraits (!) is said to 
be in process of publication. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep StaTes.—In consequence of the refusal of the 
men to work who were engaged in feeding the boilers in 
the anthracite mining region of Pennsylvania, 1200 in 
number, about 100,000 miners and others have been 
thrown out of employment. It is estimated that the wages 
of these men would amount to over $200,000 a day. The 
loss to the coal companies for each day of idleness is com- 
puted to be nearly as much. Collieries that are idle are 
theatened with damage by flooding and accumulated gas. 
This strike was not approved by the United Mine Work- 
ers, who have influenced the firemen to return to work. 





